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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 
BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BOY AND MAN,” 
** LOMBARDY COURT,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IX.—SCIENCE. 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail. 
— Pope. 
ENT-DAY to-morrow,” said Mr. Brownlow to 
his wife, as he took his place at the supper- 
No. 1467,.—Ferrvary 7, 1880. 
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RENT-DAY TO-MORROW. 


table opposite to her, with Michael on one side and 
Lizzie on the other. ‘ Rent-day to-morrow!” 

It would have been evident even to a stranger, 
from the manner in which he spoke, that the worthy 
farmer was prepared for it, and could look forward 
to the occasion with the satisfaction which honest men 
usually feel when they are about to discharge a debt. 

“I suppose you will go on as usual?” Mrs. 
Brownlow answered, with a note of interrogation iu 
her voice 
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‘No doubt we shall, though it will be a dull time 
for many of us,” the farmer answered. ‘‘ We shall 
feel the difference. The new man” (John Brownlow 
never called Mr. Neville squire)—“ the new man will 
not want to make any changes, I dare say. He will 
leave matters pretty much to the butler in the house 
and to the steward out of it. He knows very little 
about old customs, and cares less; and as to the 
property, all he wants is to get his rents regularly. 
He has been waiting here for this occasion, and is 
going off to the Continent again as soon as he can 
get his pockets filled.” 

“It is a good thing, if he is to have the property, 
that he should know his tenants by sight, at all 
events,’ Mrs. Brownlow answered. 

‘They will have an opportunity of speaking to 
him to-morrow. A landlord ought to know some- 
thing about his land and the people who live on it. 
He has not paid us a visit since he came here, nor 
anybody else, so far as I can learn.” 

‘* Except the Chamberlains,” said Michael. ‘ He 
called on them the day after they arrived, and stayed 
a long while.” 

‘*T don’t suppose he will want to interfere much 
either with the land or the tenants,’”? Mr. Brownlow 
remarked. ‘Chamberlain will have pretty much his 
own way, I dare say.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if he were to raise the rents 
all round,” said Michael. ‘I have heard it talked 
about already.” 

‘‘Raise the rents!’’ said Brownlow the elder; 
‘raise the rents! Ah, people must talk; and it 
seems‘to me they take pleasure in saying unpleasant 
things. I don’t believe a word of it. Mr. Neville 
may be very well satisfied if he can get his rents 
paid up in full as they stand, without talking of a 
rise. Farmers have had very trying times lately, as 
we all know to our cost. I don’t expect the new 
man will do as the squire did last year and the year 
before — return ten per cent. to the tenants all 
round, because, as he said, it was only fair and just 
that he should bear his part in the losses they sus- 
tained from bad seasons, and cattle-plague, and so 
on; things which were beyond their helping; but 
—talk of raising rents! there are some of the 
tenants who will find it difficult to meet their pay- 
ments as it is. I doubt there may be one or two 
defaulters to-morrow. I should not like to be in 
such a case myself.” 

‘‘No, father, I should think not, indeed,”’ Michael 
answered, with his customary snort. It was a way he 
had of expressing his feelings, whether of disdain for 
others or of satisfaction with himself, and came out 
on all occasions, almost unconsciously. Mrs. Brown- 
low, who loved her children dearly, but was not 
altogether blind to their faults, looked up at him 
for a moment, and would have said something, but 
her husband interrupted her. 

‘‘ Five-and-twenty years I have been tenant here,” 
Mr. Brownlow said, in a musing strain; “ and my 
father occupied the land just as long before me. To- 
morrow will be our fiftieth rent-day.” 

‘‘A golden wedding,” said his wife, ‘“ between the 
Goshen and the Brownlows.” 

‘“The Grange it used to be in those days,” Brown- 
low answered; ‘ but I like the Goshen better. Yes, 
a silver wedding you may call it for myself, and a 
golden ene for the family.” 

‘*A golden one for the squire, anyhow,” said 
Michael. 
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‘‘T only wish he were alive to see it,” said his 
father. 

“The new squire, I mean,” Michael answered, 
‘¢ He’ll handle the cash to-morrow. You have paid 
a pretty good sum to the Thorntons, first and last, 
father ; enough to buy the Goshen out and out, twice 
over.” 

‘Yes, Michael, Ihave; many thousands; and never 
a day in arrear.” 

‘« It’s something to be proud of,’’ said Michael. 

‘* Something to be thankful for,” his mother inter- 
posed. ‘We must not forget where the money came 
from, Michael.” 

‘‘ Father has had to work hard for it ; and you too, 
mother ; to say nothing of myself.” 

If Michael said nothing of himself, it might have 
been seen, from the way he drew himself up and 
snorted, that it was not because he thought nothing. 

“Yes; we have all had to work for it,” said 
Brownlow. 

“Work alone would not have brought it, though, 
would it dear?” his wife rejoined. 

‘*No,” said Michael, answering for his father. 
‘‘We understand our business; that’s secret of 
it; though we might of course go to work more 
scientifically, and get more out of the land. We have 
capital at our back too; and that’s another important 
point. No man can get on at farming without 
capital. The reason such men as Darker and Jenkins 
come to grief with their farms, is that they do not 
make agriculture a study and a science, but go on 
just like any day-labourer, without intelligence and 
without change. Darker is going to give up his 
farm at Michaelmas, and it will be a wonder if 
Jenkins does not follow his example soon. A man 
must have science if he is to get on.” 

‘‘ Science won’t do it, either, Michael,” his mother 
said again; ‘‘ not by itself, at all events.” 

‘* And capital, capital, of course. Without capital 
one cannot wait for the markets, but must sell at 
the first turn, and take what one can get.’ 

‘You won’t understand me,* Michael,’ said his 
mother, ‘‘or perhaps you don’t. consider. Neither 
labour, nof science, nor capitaly nor all these put 
together will ensure success without God’s blessing. 
I do not like to hear you drawing comparisons 
between ourselves and other folks, as if we wero 
better than they because we are more prosperous. 
Of course industry is the great thing in farming as 
well as in all other occupations ; but then industry is 
a duty, and not a thing to boast of particularly. 1 
never heard that Darker was an idle man, and Jenkins 
we all know works as hard as any day-labourer. A 
man ought not to be despised because he is unsuccess- 
ful. The seasons have been so trying lately, and the 
weather so unfavourable, and wages so high, and 
prices so low, that it is no wonder some of us should 
find it difficult to clear the rent.’* 

“Do not say us, mother, please,” said Michael ; 
‘‘and as for the weather and wages and so on, we 
have all the same hindrances to contend with.” 

‘‘Not exactly, Michael; our farm is better situated 
than any other on the estate, asyouknow. Theland 
is better, and the buildings are more convenient, and 
it has many advantages in every way.” 

‘‘ And ought to,” said Michael; ‘‘ don’t we pay a 
higher rent for it, and pay it regularly too?” 

‘‘Yes; but good land, if high rented, is better 
than poor land at half the price. I have heard you 
say so many a time, Brownlow; hayen’t I, dear?” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow, answering her appeal. 
“Poor land is dear at any price; it is not worth 
farming.” 

‘‘T do not agree with that,’ said Michael. He 
often differed in opinion with his father, and did 
not hesitate to say so. He liked to give him instruc- 
tion and advice, though the old man seldom paid much 
attention to it, preferring to go on in his own practical 
way, leaving it to his son to work out his more 
advanced theories by himself. ‘I don’t agree with 
that,” he said, twirling his moustache — another 
modern institution in the farmhouse. ‘It depends 
who farms it. Poor land ought to be almost as 
profitable as rich, if it were well managed. Father 
shakes his head, and so would most people about 
here; but we have ways and means that you—that 
you—” 

" «That we ignorant old clodhoppers don’t under- 
stand,” his father said, half serious, half in jest; ‘‘is 
that it?” 

“No, sir,”’ he answered, turning very red; ‘‘I did 
not mean anything of that sort, of course; but you 
know, father, I did learn something at the college, 
and it is wonderful what science can do with poor 
land; you would not believe it unless you saw it.” 

‘‘T do not want to see it, Michael; I prefer to see 
a good rich soil that can be managed like our own 
farm; it is one of the best on the estate, as I said 
before, and I flatter myself I do the best with it.” 

‘‘Well,” said Michael, ‘‘if we have the best, we 
are best entitled to it, considering how long we have 
held it.” 

“True enough in one way,” Mrs. Brownlow 
answered ; ‘‘it would be very hard for us to be turned 
out of it after having had it in the family for half a 
century. But then you see, Michael, we have had 
the advantage of it all that while. Suppose we had 
had Windy Gorse up on the hill yonder, or Rushy 
Pastures down in the flat, we might have been 
getting poorer instead of holding our own and 
putting by something, as, by God’s help, we have 
done.” 

‘As for being turned out,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
who had till now gone on quietly with his supper, 
taking very little part in the conversation—‘“‘as for 
being turned out, I hope there’s no chance of that; 
and though I should be the last person in the world 
to forget that a man’s success depends upon a higher 
Power, and that we should never have any crops at 
all, or any return for our labour and money—and 
science, Michael, science—if it were not given to us 
by the bounty of Heaven, yet I do think we are 
entitled to a little credit for our good management 
and diligence, rising up early, and late taking rest, 
and all that. You won’t deny that, mother, I hope; 
and if you did, I should argue the question for your 
sake. For just look at your dairy; at it, you are, 
from daybreak till late at night, and it is a show for 
anybody to look at. Inever saw adairy equal to it. 
And what’s the consequence? You have got a name 
in the market; the shopkeepers run after you and 
give you your own price without a word, glad to get 
your butter and everything else for their customers. 
There is some credit in all that, I say, as well as 
profit.” 

“‘T don’t do it all myself, John,” said Mrs. Brown- 
low, colouring to the eyes with pleasure. ‘I could 
not, now that we have so many cows to milk. Jane 
: a good servant, and can manage almost as well as 

can.” 
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“Good mistresses make good servants. You 
trained her up and made her what she is. I have 
some good servants on the farm too; John Frost, 
for instance, and Geoffrey Archer, and we all pull 
together and do our best, and that’s how we prosper. 
Yes, we do prosper, I am glad to say, and we ought 
to prosper, and I am proud of it.” 

‘Just one word more, John, dear, and then you 
will be complete—one word more.” 

“Oh yes, I know—thankful; that’s of course. 
Still, I will say we do our work well, and we ought 
to have something to show for it.” 

‘¢ Of course we ought,” said Michael; ‘‘ we havea 
right to expect it and to look for it.” 

‘Yes, Michael, you have, because of the promise; 
only I wish we could all of us remember where the 
blessing comes from, and how helpless we should be 
without it. There’s an ‘ ought’ at the beginning and 
another at the end of everything we do. We ought 
to do our duty whatever state of life we are placed 
in, and we ought to be thankful for suecess when we 
have done it. If we are idle, we deserve to lose and 
to suffer; but if we work well, it is God’s providence 
and promise that makes the earth to yield her 
increase. Don’t say we ought to prosper, Michael, 
in that offhand way ; it does not seem right.” 

Michael snorted, and would have replied, but his 
father interposed. 

‘Don’t answer your mother,” he said; “don’t get 
to arguments. It’s all right as she expresses it. Of 
course it is, of course.” 

Michael tilted his chair back against the wall and 
looked from one corner of the room to the other, 
whistling under his breath and twirling his moustache. 
He let it be known that he did not agree either with 
his father or his mother, but forebore to answer them. 
It was not the sort of conversation to interest him 
much; it was not scientific. Such maxims were all 
very well, but they had no pratetical bearing, accord- 
ing to his views. It might be very good theology, 
but what had theology to do with farming? Divine 
Providence was a thing of course; he was ready to 
admit that, but there was no need to say so much 
about it. 

Presently Michael and his sister retired for the 
night, but John Brownlow and his wife sat for some 
_ time, one on each side of the hearth, with their eyes 
| fixed upon the embers. For a long time neither of 
| them spoke, but they sat there, thinking, thinking, 
| thinking. 

What were they both thinking about ? 





CHAPTER X,—-FOREBODINGS. 


I know not how it is, 
But a foreboding presses on my heart 
At times, until I sicken.—Proctor. 


‘‘Wuart is the matter, mother?’ John Brownlow 
asked his wife, observing the look of care which over- 
shadowed her face as she gazed fixedly upon the 
dying embers. ‘‘ What are you thinking of? It is 
not rent-day that troubles you, I know.” 

She looked at him without answering, then turned 
her eyes again towards the hearth and sighed un- 
consciously. 

‘“We have a great deal to be thankful for, I 
know,” said her husband, recurring to the subject of 
their conversation with Michael. ‘ You think we are 
not so grateful as we ought to be?” 

‘*No, John; no dear, it is not that; only, as you 
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mention it, I wish Michael would be a little more of 
our way of thinking. He is too much set up about 
this science. He is a good, industrious lad, and 
wonderfully clever, too” (glancing at the framed and 
glazed certificate). ‘‘ He has made good use of his 
advantages, and will do well in his business. But he 
is not so serious-minded as I should like to see him. 
He thinks he can carry everything before him, and 
forgets where his strength lies.” 

‘You can’t put old heads upon young shoulders,” 
said Brownlow. 

‘“No, John; and I should not wish it; but young 
men may be humble-minded and religious as well as 
their elders. Michael has a loose way of talking, 
which distresses me; and if any one drops a word 
unguardedly that seems to favour his ideas, he catches 
it up directly and runs away with it.” 

‘«¢ Any one’ means me, I suppose?’’ said her hus- 
band. 

‘‘ No, dear; only one has to be on one’s guard not 
to encourage him in his careless way of thinking.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe there’s really any harm in 
Michael,’”? Mr. Brownlow said, after a few moments. 
‘‘ You never hear him say anything wrong or slighty 
about religion. Of course 1 would not allow that, 
and he knows it. He will be more in earnest as he 
grows older. He is very useful to me on the land, 
and science, in its right place, may be a great help. 
Some day or other I shall give up the farm to him, 
as my father did to me. Michael will be the third 
generation, as one may say, that has lived here. It 
is almost as if the property were our own, except for 
the rent we have to pay. And yet neither my father 
nor I ever had a lease. Just yearly tenants at six 
months’ notice, that’s all. No,” he added, with 


rather more seriousness; ‘‘no; no lease; no need 
for one between the old squire and me as long as he 
lived.” 

“We hardly know young Mr. Neville yet,’”’ Mrs. 
Brownlow said, replying to her husband’s thoughts, 


rather than to his words. ‘‘ He has never lived on the 
property, and may not think so much of them that 
have. He will not want to interfere with us, though, 
I dare say. He will not be willing to disturb us 
after we have been here so long.” 

‘‘Why, mother, what are you thinking of?” said 
Brownlow, uneasily. ‘‘ That’s the second time to-night 
that you have spoken so. You don’t really think we 
are going to be turned out of house and home, do 
you? What has put that into your head?” 

Mrs. Brownlow had been, a day or two before, to call 
on Mrs. Chamberlain, and had listened to a string of 
complaints about her ‘‘residence.”” Although very 
little had been said about the Grange, except that 
it was a pretty object in the landscape and seemed to 
be a nice house, Mrs. Brownlow had an instinctive 
fear that the new steward’s wife had begun to covet 
it. A rumour to the same effect was current among 
the servants. Spilby had been to the Goshen on 
some pretence or other, and had been looking about 
her, asking questions and dropping hints, which had 
reached Mrs. Brownlow’s ears. 

‘‘New men have new ways,” she said, in answer 
to her husband’s question. ‘‘The young squire—”’ 

‘Don’t call him by that name,” said Brownlow ; 
«The man in possession,’ that’s his title at pre- 
sent.” 

‘‘T suppose he is the squire, though,” 
swered. 

‘‘Never mind what he 


she an- 


is or isn’t; he will 
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be cautious what he does at first if he is wise. Hoe 
may want to raise the rents, perhaps, but he will 
have to wait for better times before he does even that. 
He will not venture to disturb an old tenant ; not till 
he feels himself more firmly settled in his own place, 
at all events.” 

Mr. Brownlow thrust his chair back as he spoke, 
as if the chimney corner, where the fire was nearly 
out, was too warm for him, and beat a tattoo on thu 
floor with his foot, then rose and paced about tho 
room with his hands in his pockets. For a while, 
neither he nor his wife made any further remark, hut 
each could see how much the other was disturbed. 

‘¢Come,” said Brownlow, at last; ‘it is bedtime 
and past. And yet I don’t feel as if I should sleep 
to-night somehow.” 

Mrs. Brownlow took up her candle, and having 
seen to the cupboard and the keys, left the room. 
Mr. Brownlow continued to pace to and fro. No, he 
did not feel sleepy. His wife’s conversation had 
stimulated fears and doubts which he had endea- 
voured hitherto to combat, or at least to dissemble. 
He halted now and then in his march, to reflect, utter- 
ing an impatient ‘‘Pshaw! nonsense! ridiculous!” 
but with a cloud upon his brow and a feeling of 
anxiety at his heart which he was loth to contess 
even to himself. Could Mrs. Brownlow have heard 
anything to excite her fears ; or was’she giving way 
like himself to unreasonable forebodings? Was it 
possible that any ground could exist for the doubts 
which had now evidently taken possession of her 
mind ? 

Mr. Brownlow had been born at the Goshen, and 
had always thought that he should die there and 
leave it to his son. He seemed to have a prescriptive 
right to the place. He paid his rent regularly, and 
farmed the land creditably and successfully; and 
Michael was prepared to march with the times and 
bring in all sorts of new scientific implements and im- 
provements if necessary. What more could be re- 
quired? Yet he could not divest himself of some 
uneasiness as he reflected upon the change which had 
taken place and which might easily lead to others. 

“Well,” he said, at length, ‘‘ rent-day to-morrow. 
We shall perhaps know more then. I shall see this 
new man and make his acquaintance. After all, he 
is only the landlord. There is One above who has 
him in His hand, and who can overrule all his inten- 
tions, whatever they may be. I do not put my trust 
in landlords. The God of Providence has kept me 
all my life long, and He will not forsake me now. 
T)l leave it all to Him!” 

The large family Bible—once his father’s pride— 
which had been opened morning and evening without 
fail for ‘‘ two generations,” was lying on a side-table ; 
and John Brownlow went to it, and laid his hand 
upon it almost unconsciously. There was his trust. 
Although he might be disposed sometimes to boast 
himself a little, it was but a passing infirmity. He 
had built up the hopes and habits of his life upon a 
sure foundation, and, whether in trouble or in joy, 
had rested upon it constantly. As he now returned 
to it, he was enabled to cast off the care from his 
mind as if he had been throwing away a load from 
his shoulders, and went upstairs to bed, full of grave 
but comfortable thoughts. 

‘It is wonderful how light I feel,” he said to 
himself, as he paused for a moment on the landing. 
‘‘A little care is good for a man, when there is such a 
pleasant relief to follow.” 
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SOME SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


I.—THE OLD SCOTTISH MINISTER. 


N every estimate of Scottish character and humour 
the old minister furnishes a singular variety of 
illustrations, marking a very distinct and individual 
type. Among ministers of all orders, and especially 
in a time not very far remote, there was much 
more of a brotherly resemblance than a brotherly 
difference; for they might belong to the Estab- 
lishment, or not; they might belong to the “‘ United 
Presbyterian,” the “ Relief,” or the ‘‘ Antiburgher ” 
communions, but they were all scholars and men 
of education ; they were versed in their ‘‘ humani- 
ties;” the framework of their theology was uni- 
formly built up from the Confession of the West- 
minster Assembly, and their church government 
was uniformly Presbyterian. Thus they all re- 
sembled each other, and from their number it 
is very easy to distinguish many rich and rare 
originals, but the uniformity of the type holds even 
in circumstances which seem to differ. 

Nor was this national type Presbyterian only. 
Kpiscopacy and Prelacy have been supposed to be, 
until very recently, especially hateful to the Scottish 
mind; but John Skinner, the Episcopal clergyman 
of Longside, in Aberdeenshire, for sixty-four years 
during the last century, was as true to the type as any 
whose ecclesiastical relations we have indicated. He 
was the friend of Robert Burns, and the author of the 
famous and inspiring Scotch song, or reel, ‘“ 'T'ulloch- 
zorum ;”’ but he was the author also of a singularly 
interesting ‘‘ Dissertation on the Shekinah, or Divine 
Presence with the Church or People of God,” and 
one of the longest and most learned of the Expo- 
sitions of ‘“‘the Song of Solomon.” For upwards 
of half a century he lived in his ‘ manse,” a 
little low-thatched abode, “far from the madding 
crowd ;”’ far apart from any public road, in a district 
of- Scotland far removed from any animating local 
scenery: his romantic retreat was a sedgy burn, 
or brook, which, without the semblance of a current, 
served as a fence on one side to his garden. His 
manse stood in a dreary plain, almost two miles 
square, in which neither tree, nor stone, nor shrub, 
unless a straggling bush of broom deserved the 
name, was to be seen, and there it was his con- 
solation, ‘‘My taper never burns in vain.” The 
light was always at night shining in his window; 
he never permitted curtain or shutter to inter- 
cept its rays. He used to say, ‘‘It may cheer some 
roaming youth or solitary traveller, since the Polar 
Star is not truer to its position than is the position 
of the ZLinshart (the name of his house) in its rise 
and setting true to the Buchan Hind.” He used to 
say, while there was a chance of any human creature 
traversing the Langgate he could not bear to go to 
bed. John Skinner, with his humour, his strait 
theology, his benevolent common-sense, has always 
seemed a fine specimen of the old Scottish minister, 
although of a communion which has never been 
acceptable to the Scottish mind. 


« 





The biographies of such men are innumerable. A 
charming picture Dr. Norman Macleod gives of his 
father’s life among the old hills of Morven; and it 
may probably stand as a beautiful photograph of 
many a Scottish minister in his relation to his house- 
hold and his parish. ‘‘ Were I asked,” says the son, 
‘‘ what there was in my father’s teaching and train- 
ing that did us all so much good, I would say, both 
in regard to him and my beloved mother, that it was 
love and truth. They were both so real and human. 
No cranks, twists, crotchets, isms, or systems of any kind, 
but loving, sympathising; giving a genuine blowing up 
when it was needed, but passing by trifles, failures, 
infirmities, without making a fuss. The liberty they 
gave was as wise as the restraint they imposed. 
Their home was happy, intensely happy. Chris- 
tianity was a thing taken for granted, and not 
enforced with scowl and frown. I never heard my 
father speak of Calvinism, Arminianism, Presbyteri- 
anism, or Episcopacy, or exaggerate doctrinal differ- 
ences, in my life. I had to study all these questions 
after I left home. I thank God for his free, loving, 
sympathising, and honest heart. He might have 
made me a slave to any ‘ism.’ He left me free to 
love Christ and Christians.’”” And this pleasant pic- 
ture of the manse of the patriarchal minister of 
Morven reminds us of that other picture of the Scot- 
tish minister and his work, from the same pen, in 
the ‘‘Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” for 
which, most likely, the ancient father furnished the 
original. - 

We are apt to think of the old Scottish minister as 
usually living in wild scenes, amidst scattered moun- 
tain hamlets, amidst wide and far-spreading moors, 
amidst ‘‘ the sleep that is among the lonely hills,’’ the 
wail of plovers, and the songs of mountain streams 
But this separation from cities, and from what is 
called cultivated society, must not, therefore, imply, 
in this instance, a character either less cultivated, or 
less powerful, or, in its sphere, less influential. 
‘Strongest minds,’ says Wordsworth, in his fine 
portrayal of just such a character as we are attempt- 
ing to delineate,— 

‘* Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 


There were remarkable oddities in the Scottish 
ministry in the times of old. Mr. Kennedy, in ‘‘ The 
Days of Our Fathers in Ross-shire,’’ recites, with ad- 
miration, the life of Mr. Sage, the pastor of the kirk 
of Lochcarron. He found his parish in a state of 
extreme depravity, and he made friends with the 
strongest man in the parish. ‘‘ Now, Rory,’ he said, 
‘‘’m the minister, and you must be my elder, and we 
must see to it that all the people attend church, 
observe the Sabbath, and conduct themselves pro- 
perly.” So it seems to be true that between them 
they dragged the idlers into the church, locked the 
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door, and returned to catch more; then the minister 
mounted the pulpit. Rory stood at the door with his 
cudgel, and the service proceeded. Mr. Kennedy 
says one of the earliest sermons was blessed to the 
conversion of Rory; and the whole parish, beneath 
Mr. Sage’s pastorate, became remarkable for its 
orthodoxy of doctrine and behaviour. This is a story 
like that of our William Grimshaw, of Haworth, who 
used to go out on the Sabbath morning through his 
long-neglected parish, and literally compel the people 
to come into the church. Before long it was a new 
place, and the good minister was as much loved as 
he had been first feared and then respected. 

Johnson, in his ‘‘ Journey in the Western Islands,” 
gives us fine glimpses of the old Scottish minister. 
Mr. Maclean, on the Isle of Coll, he says, had the 
reputation of great learning. He was seventy-seven 
years old, but not infirm, with a look of venerable 
dignity, says Johnson, ‘ excelling what I remember 
in any other man; we found him,” continues the 
doctor, ‘“‘ in a hut—that is, a house of only one floor, 
but with windows and chimney, and not inelegantly 
furnished.”’ In Skye, he says of another clergyman, 
Mr. McQueen, ‘“‘he was courteous, candid, sensible, 
well-informed, very learned ;”’ and he speaks of the 
whole race of ministers, saying, ‘‘I saw not one in 
the islands whom I had reason to think either 
deficient in learning or irregular in life.”” Such were 
the men, the foundations of whose faith were laid 
amidst the silence of mountains and the roar of seas; 
there they learned 


“To look on Nature with a humble heart ; 
Self questioned, where it did not understand ; 
And with a superstitious eye of love.” 


Such scattered societies have been favourable to 
the development of humour and originality of 
character. Polite society is more favourable to the 


cultivation of the conventional, and greatly takes | 


away from the man, the dottor, or the minister, that 
freedom of intercourse between classes which is the 
foundation of all true humour or naturalness of 
character. 

Dr. Macfarlane has given, in his vivid likeness 
of George Lawson, of Selkirk—the original of the 
Rev. Josiah Cargill in ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well’’—a piece 
of ministerial Scottish folk-lore as rich as Dean 
Ramsay’s celebrated ‘‘ Reminiscences.” Writing to 
Dr. Macfarlane, Thomas Carlyle says: ‘‘ From your 
biography of Dr. Lawson, I gather a_ perfectly 
credible account of his character, course of life, and 
labours in the world; and the reflection rises in me 
that, perhaps, there was not in the British Island a 
more completely genuine, pious-minded, diligent, 
and faithful man. Altogether original too; peculiar 
to Scotland, and, so far as I can guess, unique even 
there and then. England will never know him out 
of any book, or, at least, it would take the genius of 
a Shakespeare to make him known by that method ; 
but if England did, it might much, and wholesomely, 
astonish her. Seen in his intrinsic character, no 
simpler-minded, more perfect lover of wisdom do I 
know of in that generation. Professor Lawson, you 
may believe, was a great man in my boy circle; 
never spoken of but with reverence and thankfulness 
by those I loved best. Ina dim, but singularly conelu- 
sive way, I can still remember seeing him—and even 
hearing him preach, though of that latter, except the 
fact of it, I retain nothing; but of the figure, face, 
tone, dress, I have a vivid impression (perhaps about 
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my twelfth year, ¢.¢., summer of 1807—8). It seems 
to me he had even a better face than in your frontis- 
piece—more strength, sagacity, shrewdness, simpli- 
city, a broader jaw, more hair of his own (I don’t 
much remember any wig); altogether a most super- 
lative, steel-grey Scottish peasant, and Scottish 
Socrates of the period; really, as I now perceive, 
more like the twin brother of that Athenian Socrates 
who went about supreme in Athens in wooden shoes, 
than any man I have ocularly seen.” Such was 
George Lawson. He fulfilled his course among a 
people who had their homes on the banks of the 
Tweed, the Ettrick, the Yarrow, and the Gala—among 
shepherds and farmers; they listened to his words, 
seated in the house of God, on winter days, wrapped 
in their shepherds’ plaids, their shepherds’ dogs 
crouching at their feet, like silent and reverent 
hearers, too, till, the sermon over, they started to 
their feet, wagged their tails, and marched out of 
the house with their masters. 

The old Scottish minister was remarkable for 
quaint drollery, which often partook of that dry and 


| grim character which we have distinctly identified as 
| a feature of Scottish humour in general. Men notable 


for absence of mind were seldom found napping when 
the occasion came to waken their wit. Evidently in 
allusion to the doctor’s own wig, an impudent fop 
once dared to ask Dr. Lawson if he could tell him 


| the colour of the devil’s wig, and prompt came the 


doctor’s reply: ‘‘Oh, man,” said the divine, “ ye 


|'maun be a puir tyke of a servant to hao served a 
| master sae lang and no to ken the colour o’ his 


wig.’ Dr. Macfarlane, among his souvenirs, gives 
one of a Selkirk minister — we believe Mr. 
Law, afterwards of Kirkcaldy—who was equally 
remarkable for wit and satire, piety and talent : 
Mr. Law was a well-known humourist, though an 
excellent man and diligent pastor. There was a 
sort of infidel and .scoffing character in the town in 
which he lived, commonly called Jock Hammon. 
Jock had a nickname for Mr. Law, which, though 
profane, had reference to the well-known evangelical 
character of his ministry. ‘‘There’s the Grace of God,” 
he would say, as he saw the good man passing by; 
and he actually talked of him under that designation. 
It so happened that Mr. Law had, on one occasion, 
consented to take the chair at some public meeting. 
The hour of meeting was past, the place of meeting 
was filled, but no minister appeared. Symptoms of 
impatience were manifested, when a voice was heard 
from one corner of the hall—‘‘ My friends, there 
will beno ‘ Grace of God’ here this nicht!”’ Just at 
this moment the door opened, and Mr. Law appeared, 
casting, as he entered, a rather knowing look upon 
Jock Hammon as Jock ejaculated these words. On 
taking the chair Mr. Law apologised for being so 
late. ‘‘I had,” he said, ‘‘to go into the country to 
preside at the examination of a village school, and 
really the young folks conducted themselves so well 
that I could scarce get away from them. If you 
please, I will just give you a specimen of the exam- 
ination. I called up an _ intelligent-looking girl, 
and asked her if she had ever heard of any one who 
had erected a gallows for another and who had been 
hanged on it himself? ‘Yes,’ replied the girl; 
‘it was Haman.’ With that up started another 
little girl, and she said, ‘ Eh, minister, that’s no true. 
Hammon’s no hanged yet; for I saw him at the 
public-house door this forenoon, and he was swearing 
like atrooper.’”’ (Upon this there was a considerable 
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tittering among the audience, and eyes were directed 
to the corner where Jeck was sitting.) ‘‘ You are 
both quite right, my dears,” said Mr. Law. ‘‘ Your 
Haman was really hanged, as he deserved to be ; and”’ 
(turning towards the other) ‘‘ your Hammon, my 
lambie, is no hanged yet, by ‘the Grace o’ God,’” 
he added, with a solemnity of tone which removed 
every thought of irreverence from the allusion. It 
might have reminded some present of the saying of 
the great English martyr, when he saw a criminal led 
to execution, ‘‘ But for the grace of God, there goes 
John Bradford.” The meeting was awed at first by 
the solemnity of the rebuke, but then the humour of 
the thing tickled them, and, amid roars of laughter, 
Jock rushed out of the meeting, and, for atime at 
least, he ceased to make the worthy minister the 
object of his scurrilous jokes. 

One of the most essential attributes of the Scottish 
mind is its orderly, methodical, in a word, its logical 
character ; this has often given to its preaching a 
bony appearance, or eminently doctrinal method. It 
was very important that the minister should fulfil 
these conditions, that he should be ‘‘soun,’’ or sound. 
Some ministers had the reputation even of being 
‘“‘qufu soun,”’ and hence a more sprightly and flow- 
ing manner came to be regarded with suspicion. 
Alexander Fletcher, before he went to London, was 
exceedingly popular at Stow. On the evening before 
he received ‘‘ the call’ to become the co-pastor there 
with the Rev. Mr. Kidstone, there had been some 
doubt as to the perfect orthodoxy of his views; but, 
on this occasion, he preached a sermon to the delight 
and even surprise of a great gathering of people. 
Coming down from the pulpit, and going into the 
manse, Mr. Kidstone met him and thanked him, 
saying with great suavity, ‘‘ Weel, Sandie, I must 
admit you’re vary ‘soun,’ but, oh, man! you’re no 
deep!” 

nN part of the usual duty of the Scottish minister 
was periodical pastoral visitation, which included 
visitations during which all the members of the 
family were supposed to submit to catechetical 
examinations. This work of examination has been, 
from time immemorial, supposed to be kept up from 
house to house, the minister taking certain districts, 
and usually announcing his route of visitation from 
the pulpit on the preceding Sabbath. This visit of 
the minister was often the occasion of great alarm 
and preparation, and, perhaps, was conducted— 
whatever may be the case now—very mechanically. 
There was examination in the Catechism and the 
general routine of sound theology. The beadle 
usually went before the minister into the district, to 
announce that, on such and such a day, he would pay 
his visit. Sometimes, however, indolent ministers 
neglected this duty. A poor old deaf man resided 
in Fife; he was visited by his minister shortly after 
coming to his pulpit. The minister said he would 
often call and see him; but time went on, and he 
did not visit him again until two years after, when, 
happening to go through the street where the deaf 
man was living, he saw his wife at the door, and 
could therefore do no other than inquire for her 
husband. ‘* Weel, Margaret, how is Tammas?” 
‘None the better o’ you,” was the rather curt reply. 
“How! how! Margaret?” inquired the minister. 
“Oh, ye promised twa year syne to ca’ and pray once 
a fortnight wi’ him, and ye hae ne’er darkened the 
door sin’ syne.”’ ‘ Weel, weel, Margaret, don’t be 
so short; I thought it was not so very necessary to 





call and pray with Tammas, for he is sae deaf ye ken 
he cannot hear me.” ‘‘ But, sir,” said the woman, 
with a rising dignity of manner, ‘‘the Lord’s no 
deaf!’’ And it is to be supposed the minister felt the 
power of her reproof. Of course, in these visitations, 
sometimes more humorous incidents occurred. Dr. 
Henderson, of Galashiels, in the course of one of 
his pastoral calls, came to the house of a woman who 
had lost her husband a short time before, and had 
been left with a large and non-productive family ; 
naturally the minister inquired after the health of 
the household. ‘‘ Weel,” said the woman, ‘‘we’re 
all richt, except puir Davie, he’s sair troubled wi’ a 
bad leg, and not fit for wark.” The doctor could not 
recollect who Davie was, but, as in duty bound, he 
prayed that Davie’s affliction might be blessed to him, 
and also that it might not be of long duration. But 
going home, and consulting his wife, he said, ‘‘ Davie, 
Davie! which of the boys is Davie?” ‘ Hoot, 
hoot! you ought to ken wha Davie is,” she replied. 
‘* Davie is nae son, Davie isjust the cuddy ” (donkey), 

There are stories even of the Scottish minister 
which might go far to endorse Sydney Smith’s un- 
favourable and, as we shall surely show, unjust 
estimate of Scottish humour, the sense of the ludi- 
crous in the listener often arising from the absence 
of the sense of the humorous in the speaker. 
For such stories as the following we are indebted not 
merely to Scotchmen, but to Scotch divines. Thus 
we read of a minister who improved the subject of 
the repentance of Peter, as he was arrested by the 
crowing of the cock. ‘‘ Brethren, that cock was a 
messenger to Peter, and Peter afterwards became a 
kind of eock, or solemn messenger of warning, to 
others.” The preacher then proceeded to enumerate, 
in what he evidently thought was a strain of eloquence, 
others of the apostles and early Christians whom he 
thought worthy of that high designation, and then 
came the climax, when, at the highest pitch of his 
voice, and throwing out his hands, he exclaimed, 
‘‘ And, brethren, I, too, am a cock!” And he went 
on to give warnings and solemn messages accordingly. 

Absence of mind, however, sometimes produces 
results as awkward as absence of humour. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Imlack, of Murroes, was an able man, but a very 
absent-minded one, and once, in a public service of 
considerable importance, he spoke of all ranks and 
degrees of persons, ‘‘from the king on the dunghill 
to the beggar on the throne; ”’ but, suspecting rather 
than perceiving the mistake, he proceeded instantly 


| to amend his error by saying, ‘‘ No, my friends, I 


mean from the beggar on the throne to the king on 
the dunghill.”’ 

There is probably no country in which the minister 
receives so much respect, and respect of so high an 
order ; this is true of every communion in Scotland. 
Our readers need not to be informed that the service of 
the Scottish communions was utterly unadorned and 
unritualistic; but Lockhart, in his *‘Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,” was not wide of the truth when he 
pointed out that, to the devout Presbyterian, the image 
of his minister,'and the idea of his superior sanctity and 
attainments, stand instead of the whole calendar of 
Catholicism ; or all the splendid liturgies, chauntings, 
and pealing organs of our English cathedrals. The 
minister was the symbol of the faith, and, looking on 
his minister, says Lockhart, the Scotchman might, 
whether he were of the Old Presbytery, or an Old- 
light Anti-Burgher, or a New-light Anti-Burgher, 
say with the Greek of old, ‘‘ It is not in wide-spreading 
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battlements, nor in lofty towers, that the security of 
our city consists. Men are our defence!” With all 
this, the Scottish ministers of the old time had much 
cheerfulness; the dowrness was of a far later growth. 
One writer before us, a century old, tells that ‘‘ Papa 
and mamma,” when he was a boy, had invited a very 
important minister from Edinburgh to spend some 
days with them. ‘‘It put me in a terrible fright, for 
I ked formed 2 most awful idea of a minister. I 
thought of some geunt-looking personage, with a 
bushy wig, and all stiffness and formality. I was 
dreadfully alarmed lest he should examine me in the 
Longer or Shorter Catechism—for, to tell the truth, 
I knew no more of their contents than the first and 
third questions, ‘ What is the chief end of man?’ 
and ‘ What do the Scriptures principally teach ?’— 
when the servants announced the awful intelligence 
that the minister had come. I thought my heart 
would have leapt into my mouth, but my alarm was 
only for a moment; for, in place of seeing a gaunt, 
old, formal, sour Plum, as I expected, I found the 
most lively, frank, good-humoured personage I had 
ever met with.” 

And such we suppose would be usually the account 
to be given of the Scottish minister; with very much 
ecclesiastical decorum and official austerity, a blithe 
and cheerful person, able to command not less the 
love and reverence of the young than the respect and 
confidence of the old. 

Very naturally we have only thought of the 
Scottish minister, or ministers, of past generations ; 
the present will be entitled to take their place by- 
and-by; but how long shall we have to wait before 
we have such another portrait as that of Dr. John 


Brown, of Edinburgh, by his gifted son, Dr. John 
Brown, in the ‘‘ Hore Subsecivee ”’ ? 
Perhaps the prejudice against read sermons lingered 


longer in Scotland than in any other district. Until 
very recently the use of any manuscript would have 
been fatal to the cordial acceptance of any can- 
didate. 

‘‘He’s a graund preacher,” whispered an old 
spinster to her sister on hearing a young minister for 
the first time. ‘‘ Whist! Bell,’ was the reply ; ‘‘ he’s 
readin?!” ‘Readin’, is he?” said the eulogist, 
changing her tone ; ‘‘ paltry fellow! we'll gang hame, 
Jenny, and read our Book.” In 1762 Dr. Thomas 
Blacklock, the well-known poet, was presented by the 
Earl of Selkirk to the living of Kirkcudbright. He 
was afflicted by the loss of sight, but, when he was 
preaching one of his trial discourses, an old woman 
who sat on the pulpit stairs inquired of a neighbour 
whether he was a reader. ‘‘ THe canna be a reader,” 
said the old wife, ‘‘for he’s blind.” ‘I’m glad to 
hear it,” said the ancient neighbour. ‘I wish they 
were all blin’!” His blindness, however, did not 
serve Blacklock, for exception was taken to him on 
account of his loss of sight, and he was compelled to 
resign his living. 

As anecdotes of them occur in the old biographies, 
they must often seem a strange race, those old 
Scottish preachers and pastors. Mr. Shanks, of 
Jedburgh, was greatly perplexed by a text ; he could 
make nothing of it; so, late at night, he started off 
to Selkirk, a distance of fifteen miles, to take counsel 
upon it with his friend Dr. Lawson. He arrived at 
one in the morning ; he had to knock many times at 
the manse before he was heard. At last a servant 
appeared, asking who he was, and what, in the 
name of all disorders, could have brought him at 
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that hour of the night. The perplexed parson 
insisted on seeing Dr. Lawson. He had been in 
bed hours since. ‘‘I must see him, however,” said 
he, ‘‘and you must hold my horse until I come 
down.” He knew the way to the doctor’s bed- 
room. He knocked, and entered in the dark. He 
told his brother minister his errand. Lawson 
entered into the difficulty of the situation, and, 
although in a somewhat dreamy state, he commenced 
an exegesis vpon the text in question, showed the 
pearing ot the context, referred to the parallel 
passages, and cleared up the whole subject to his 
friend’s satisfaction, who thanked Dr. Lawson, bade 
him good morning, and then mounting his horse, 
rode back through the night to Jedburgh. In the 
morning, at about five, Dr. Lawson awoke. 

‘‘My dear,” he said to Mrs. Lawson, ‘TI have 
had a very singular and not unpleasant dream. [ 
dreamed that Mr. Shanks, good man, came all the 
way up from Jedburgh to consult with me about a 
text that troubled him.” 

“Tt was no dream,” said Mrs. Lawson; “ Mr. 
Shanks was here, in this very room, and I had to 
listen to all that you and he had to say.” 

It was with difficulty she could persuade him 
to believe it had been so. On going downstairs, 
however, he inquired if Mr. Shanks had been during 
the night, and then in what room he was sleeping. 
The servant assured him that he had really been in 
the house, but added, ‘‘ He is not in the house now, 
sir. He is at Jedburgh long before this time.” 

Of course this spirit of earnestness was frequently 
imposed upon. Dr. Chalmers was not only a mighty 
orator and sagacious scientific thinker, he was a 
large-hearted and open-handed man. But there was 
one singular instance in which he lost his temper. 
He was sitting busily engaged in his study one after- 
noon when a man was introduced. He was a Jew, 
professing to be an anxious inquirer. Apologising 
for his interruption by saying that he was in very 
great distress of mind, the doctor’s sympathy was 
instantly excited. 

‘‘ Sit down, sir. Be good enough to be seated.” 

The visitor declared he had been an unbeliever in 
the Divine origin of Christianity, but, beneath the 
touch of the doctor’s eloquence all doubts had 
vanished ; still there was a difficulty which pressed 
upon him with pecular force—it was the account the 
Bible gave of Melchizedek, one of the types of the 
Christian Messiah, being without father, without 
mother, etc. Very kindly, patiently, and anxiously 
Chalmers disposed of all these difficulties. The 
man expressed himself as greatly relieved in his 
mind, thankfully acknowledging that, in the matter 
of Melchizedek, he saw his way very clearly. 

‘¢ And now,” continued he, ‘‘ doctor, I am in great 
want of a little money, and perhaps you could help 
me in that way too.” 

At once the object of the visit, and the cunning 
stratagem for obtaining an introduction, was seen, 
and the wrath of the doctor was aroused. ‘T'o have 
been interrupted in his work, to have expended all 
his eloquence, and learning, and patience on this! 
A tremendous tornado of indignation rolled over the 
head of the unfortunate mortal as he retreated from 
the study to the street door. 

‘‘Tt’s too bad!” said the orator. ‘Not a penny, 
sir; not apenny, sir! It is too bad; not merely to 
waste my time, but to haul in your mendicity upon 
the shoulders of Melchizedek ! ”’ 
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OLD FRIENDS. 


[From the Picture purchased for the New South 
National Gallery, Sydney. 
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SEA cersus LAND—LAND versus SEA. 


‘¢ Terra ferax, dum terra fuit, sed tempore in illo, 
Pars maris, et latus subitarum campus aquarum.” 


—Ovid, ‘ Metumorphoses.” 


‘Tn these days, when it is not only admitted, but also brought home to us all by sensible proof, that 
the most is to be made out of everything, it is well to be reminded, as we were lately by a Cabinet Minister, 
that in the matter of the area of these islands a contrary process continues and increases.” —The Times. 


he a former paper in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” (1877, 
p- 620), I gave statistical facts furnished to me 
by various gentlemen whose estates abut on the 
Yorkshire coast, to show to what a serious extent the 
sea is making encroachments year after year, as no 
doubt is the case more or less in other maritime 
counties. I now would add one or two further 
corroborative statements from other sources. 

I have myself seen, within the last few years, 
houses obliged to be takon down at Bridlington Quay 
to prevent their being washed into the sea; and no 
one who knows the place can doubt that much, if not 
the whole of the town, would ere now have been thus 
destroyed if it had not been protected by the stone 
harbour and the sea wall. 

Since this time last year it may be calculated that 
no less than from thirty-five to forty acres of land on 
our Yorkshire coast, taking the annual average at two 
yards anda half to two and three-quarters, have been 
washed into the sea. As the land is let at prices varying 
from 28s. or 30s. to 40s., and as much as 52s. 6d. an 
acre, if the average be put as low as 28s. or 30s. an 
acre, say perhaps 31s., the fee simple cannot be 
reckoned at less than £50 or £60 an acre. The 
distance from Flamborough Head to Spurn Point is 
about forty miles. 

In 1875, on one part of that coast the cliff was 
sinking and disappearing at a* rate never before 
equalled in the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 
The same processes recur, and will recur again and 
again; and if some modern Rip Van Winkle could 


were produced at once by the momentary shock of an 
earthquake, history would be filled with records of 
such wonderful revolutions of the earth’s surface ; 
but if the conversion of high land into deep sea bo 
gradual it excites only local attention. The flagstatf 
of the Preventive Service station, on the south side of 
this harbour, has, within the last fifteen years, been 
thrice removed inland, in consequence of the advance 
of the sea.” 

Thus, by the ceaseless action of the elements, as 
the map of every country that is bounded by the sea 
will show, its coast is indented, here more, there less, 
according to the circumstances of the case, in every 
possible variety of irregular form. For Nature ab- 
hors a straight line much in the same way as sho 
abhors a vacuum. I know of but few even apparent 
exceptions to this general and all but universal rule. 
There is tho fir-tree, tall and straight, “fit for the 
mast of some high ammiral ;”’ and again there is the 
old-fashioned kind of poplar, worthy of the praise 
bestowed on such trees by Horace or Virgil, which 
served as a simile for the country girl in her ode to 
her lover: 


“ He’s tall and as straight as a poplar-tree.” 
The rule, however, is, as I have said, all the other 
way. There is, for one instance, the classic brook, 
‘*¢ Winding in and out ;” 


but let it be diverted from its ancient bed into a new 
channel cut as straight as a line, and soon will it begin 





revisit his ancient haunts, he would have to leave 
terra firma for the open sea. 


Sheringham, on the coast of Norfolk. ‘I ascer- 
tained, in 1829, some facts which throw light upon 
the rate at which the séa gains upon the land. It 
was computed, when the present inn was built, in 
1805, that it would require seventy years for the sea 
to reach the spot, the mean loss of land being calcu- 
lated; from previous observations, to be somewhat 
less than one yard annually. The distance between 
the house and the sea was fifty yards; but no allow- 
ance was made for the slope of the ground being 
from the sea, in cOnsequence of which the waste was 
naturally accelerated every year, as the cliff grew 
lower, there being at every succeeding period less 
matter to remove when portions of equal area fell 
down. Between the years 1824 and 1829 no less 
than seventeen yards were swept away, and only a 
small garden was then left between the building and 
the sea. There is now a depth of twenty feet (suffi- 
cient to float a frigate) at one point, in the harbour of 
that port, where, only forty-eight years ago, there 
stood a cliff fifty feet high, with houses upon it. If 
once in half a century an equal amount of change 


anew a devious course, and verify the words of every 
poet who has kept in his version to what Nature has 


< i ri it in her ever-enduring lines— 
Lyell makes ‘@ remarkable statement respecting | neneell waltiens anew One + 4 


‘* See how this river comes me cranking in, 


And euts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle, out.” 
—King Henry IV. 


The sea is kept back here and there on the coast, 
as, for instance, at Bridlington Quay, by groynes, 
and they are perfectly effectual for the purpose, and 
will be so as long as they last; but that cannot be 
for always, for even as 

‘*¢ The marble stone is pearst at length 
By little drops of-mizzlixg rain,” 
—Perey’s Reliques. 





so will the hardest wood—even our English oak— 
be worn away by constant exposure to the weather, 
the winds, and the waves, the ‘‘ waters washing; 
washing ;” by the alternate action of air and water 
as the tides ebb and flow; by the inroads of 
such insects as may prey upon it, and by its own 
natural decay. ai’ 


But even the first cost of the 
groynes is a serious item, and ‘repairs and renew al 
| will have to be called for from time to time by such 
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eauses as those I have spoken of. Thus one at 
Bridlington Quay, just mentioned, is 135 feet long, 
and cost £250. Two others, of slighter construc- 
tion, cost about £180 each. They are about 100 
yards apart. ‘These groynes, however, were not 
constructed so much to keep back the sea as to stop 
the washing away of the gravel by the tide down 
the coast towards Spurn Point, to which it has a 
natural tendency. 

Groynes have also been fixed at Withernsea, lower 
down the coast, and with the like success in each 
case. So again at Spurn, at a cost of about £250 
each ; their distance apart about 400 yards. 

In a letter to me on this subject, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Coode told me that he only expected them 
to last about fifteen years. This, I believe, would 
much depend on whether or not they collected the 
sand sufficiently on the beach, as the worm, I have 
been told, will not strike below the sand-line. 

The whole question of protection resolves itself 
into one of expense. Let us, then, see what cost has 
been gone to, and with what results, in not dissimilar 
circumstances by other nations, and even by our own 
countrymen in divers parts of the island, and espe- 
cially the amount of expense proposed and desired 
to be incurred by the inhabitants of Manchester for 
the sake of a better river approach to their city. 

“Just a century has elapsed since the people of 
Glasgow commenced a similar undertaking, which 
has become a great success, large ships now coming 
up into that city, and discharging at a wharfage 
which extends upwards of three miles, the harbour 
dues bringing in a clear income to the Corporation of 
at least £150,000 a year, after providing for dredg- 
ing and all other expenses. The promoters of the 
Manchester scheme propose to strengthen, deepen, 
and widen the River Irwell from below the town 
downwards to its junction with the Mersey, and to 
apply the same process to the latter river thence to 
below Liverpool. Thus a tidal channel will be pro- 
vided from the vicinity of Manchester to the sea, 
thirty-three miles in length, two hundred feet in 
width, and with a minimum depth of twenty-two feet. 
The ships will be brought up by means of tugs in the 
same way as they are hauled through the Suez Canal. 
The inereased capacity of the channel will carry off 
floods as well as greatly increase the flow of tidal 
water, and not only augment the scouring action of 
the river higher up, but also act beneficially on the 
bar at its mouth. The total cost of the undertaking 
is estimated at three millions and a half sterling, not 
too large a sum for the advantages that may be expected 
to accrue to the town and trade, while, if we may 
judge from the case of Glasgow, it would offer a 
highly profitable investment for those who may 
supply the capital.” 

n a leading ariicle in the ‘‘ Times”? of November 
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llth, 1876, it is stated, with reference to Ilolland, | 


that, as the result of the expenditure presently to be 
mentioned, ‘‘ land is so valuable as to have fetched an 
average of €80 an acre. Some of it, indeed, has 
been sold for agricultural purposes at £120 an acre 
—a sum that may well excite the envy of those among 
our own proprietors who can measure their own un- 
reclaimed land by thousands of acres. ‘There was a 
time when all the soil which the Dutch are now re- 
gaining was peopled and rudely tilled by their an- 
cestors. The sea broke over it during storms for 
ever memorable in the history of Holland. The 
ravages thus inflicted make those of war seem slight, 
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but already the people have done much to recover 
the lost ground, and they seem determined to restore 
something like the old proportions of the country 
by draining the waters of the Zuyder Zee. That 
would be by far the greatest feat of engineering 
attempted in our time, but it would certainly afford 
a profitable investment of capital if the reclaimed land 
could be sold for £80 an acre. 

‘The value of the soil when it is rescued from the 
waves affords a curious example of the compensa- 
tions which often attend great natural disadvantages. 
The foggy sandbanks of Holland might seem to be 
the very worst part of Europe for the home of a 
nation. Elsewhere we find towns, like St. Petersburg, 
built on artificial foundations, but the whole country of 
the Dutch is a work of art. Naturally it belongs to the 
sea, and the waves have often made good their claim 
to possession, in spite of the enormous dykes which 
were built by the help of forests of piles. Inunda- 
tions fill the same place in the records of Holland as 
earthquakes do in those of southern countries ; and 
even the most destructive earthquakes seem to bo 
minor calamities when compared with the drowning 
of a whole province. Nor can the Dutch ever be cer- 
tain that their fields, their homesteads, or their cities 
are safe from the waves. They have a special de- 
partment of State to look after the dykes, and it is a 
much more important branch of their public service 
than the Ministry of War. An immense tax is thus 
laid on the resources of the country for the mere 
purpose of keeping it in existence. A computation 
of what the dykes have cost from first to last would 
yield figures representing more than the national 
debts of great powers.” 

So much for the past. As to the future, it was 
mentioned by the editor of ‘‘Iron,” some time 
since, speaking of the Zuyder Zee: “It is now 
proposed to drain this immense inland gulf, in 
extent two hundred and odd miles by about sixty, 
once, indeed, what it will probably again be, a fruit- 
ful plain dotted with smiling villages. The Haarlem 
Lake, the bed of which was overwhelmed by an 
irruption of the sea in the sixteenth century, was 
drained not many years ago, by a company of English 
engineers. The addition which the drainage of the 
Zuyder Zee will make to Holland will be equal to 
the superficies of the county of Surrey, or nearly six 
per cent. of the whole present area of the country. 
If successfully completed, perhaps the feat may 
stimulate to a similar attempt to roll back the waves 
from a tract fully as large on our own eastern coast, 
which is believed by engineers to be quite as prac- 
ticable.” 

But now for a remedy—not, as I have shown, the 
only possible, but, as far as I can see, the only 
practicable one—against the damage I have spoken 
of at more length in the former of these papers. 

It has long seemed to me that there is one which 
would both be effectual and at the same time inex- 
pensive, in fact, the cost of which might even repay 
itself. Itis this. For each proprietor to anticipate 
the crumbling and washing away of tho cliff that 
bounds his own property on the seaside, by himself 
removing it. I mean by beginning at the top so far 
back as to have a slope from the present base of an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or less. 

This of course should be done by hand labour, thus 
giving employment to many persons. The land would 
at the same time benefit by having the soil wheeled 
back and spread over it as manure, the value of which, 
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being fresh, would, as every practical person knows, | cure may be effected by an earthwork, as stated in 
be very considerable, and would, as I have suggested, | the following paragraph; but even if the expense 
goa long way, if not entirely, to cover the cost of should be as little as there supposed, there has been 
the removal. | the annual loss of land previously for centuries. 
Then there could by no possibility be any crumb-| The ‘Stamford Mercury” stated, in February, 
ling away of the cliffs from above, as at present, the | 1872, that ‘‘a survey had recently been made at 


result of the action of rains and frosts; nor would | Cleethorpe of land which had ‘gone to Humber,’ or 
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there be anything offered to the waves to wash against 
and wear away from below. The gradual slope 
would meet the present bank of shingle that lies 
below, and would, as a rule, be in no danger itself, 
it is my belief, of being washed into the sea. 


I ground this expectation on what I have seen, | owner of the frontage. 
compiled this land extended to a point near to the 


and what any one may see, in many places on the 


been devoured by tidal action upon the Clee Ness, 
It was computed that upon the Humberstone foreshore 
alone, by throwing up a substantial sea-bank, five 
hundred to seven hundred acres might be reclaimed 
at an expense of £10 peracre. Lord Carington is the 


When Domesday Book was 


coast, where the natural formation of the ground has |-present mid-channel of the Humber.” 


been such as I have described, and so has offered a 


I am aware that objections may be made against 


barrier against encroachments onits boundary. The | the suggestion I have offered, but I do not think that 
rich man may be robbed, while he who has nothing | they will hold water so well as my plan would hold it 


to lose cannot be. 
On some, but only on some, parts of the coast a | 


| out. 


F. 0. MORRIS, 
Nunburnholme Rectory. 
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a l WAS passing cheap; I asked my pocket :— 
‘Shall you?” 

‘Then turned and bought it in an idle mood ; 

I'he rogue who sold it charged me twice its value— 

But bah! with brokers that is understood. 


A simple ring of no specific beauty, 

A woman’s ring; a stone and golden band, 
An ornament that once had done its duty 
In lending brightness to a girlish hand. 


What girlish hand? and how came I to think it? 
| know not, save I dimly seemed to read 

The story of the wearer of this trinket, 

Her woful tale of struggle and of need. 


I saw a pair beneath the moonlight walking, 
Gazing across the deep still starry rift ; 

L heard their lover vows, their whispered talking, 
[ saw the kiss, the giving of the gift. 


What eloquence! though nothing could be dumber ; 
Ifow calm the scene! though hearts were in a whirl; 
What was he? some mechanic? say, a plumber, 
And she, some little seamstress working girl. 


Thus they ‘‘ kept company,” then later, wedded, 
Lived in a tiny low-roofed, red-bricked cot ; 

He went out early, “ fitted pipes,” and ‘ leaded,”’ 
She stayed at home and kept his dinner hot. 


Then came hard times, and then ‘‘a row with master” 
Cast him adrift to find work as he could; 
With this first sorrow, sorrows followed faster, 


Ho sought the ‘ public” round the nearest corner, 
And drank the dregs of life, while love and she 
Were left alone with grief, and grew forlorner 
Than frozen sparrows on a leafless tree. 


Next, bread was wanting, and she could not nourish 
The babe she suckled at her withered breast ; 

Ah! naught but mother’s love therein did flourish, 
And love may not set hunger-pangs at rest ! 


One thing alone remained, her ring, her treasure, 
His gift when he had won her simple heart ; 

No depth of thought can even faintly measure 
How sadly loth she was with that to part! 


' Her brief existence was but patched and scrappy, 
And she had known more grief than joy, ’tis true; 
But this was given when their hearts were happy, 
And with the gift, the perfume lingered too. 


But baby woke unto a fretful wailing, 

No food or hope of food was there that day ; 
So forth she stept unflinching and unquailing, 
A pilgrim to the Mont de Pieté. 


“T may redeem it!” through her bosom thrilled ; 
But thus in this illusive world of ours 
Do hopes and promises die unfulfilled ! 


Perchance through Ilis all-sweetening intercession 
Both babe and mother lie in peaceful sleep ; 

The little ring is mine, in my possession : 

I chanced to pass, and bought it passing cheap. 





He lost all courage: ‘he could do no good.” 





One thought within her blossomed as May flowers: 


R. B. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER III.—SHANG-HAI. 


HERE is a Chinese proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘when swords are rusty and 
spades bright; when prisons are empty and 
granaries full; when temple-steps are worn 
by the footprints of the faithful and courts 
of justice are overgrown with grass; when 
doctors go on foot and bakers on horse- 
back, then the empire is justly governed.” 
However true the proverb may ordinarily 
be, to no country in the world is it less 
applicable than to China, for there, on the 
contrary, swords are bright, while spades 
arerusty ; the prisons are full to overflow- 
ing, while the granaries are empty ; bakers 
rather than doctors starve; and, though 
the pagodas may attract the believers, the 
halls of justice never lack their train of 
criminals. 

An empire which extends over an area of 
1,300,000 square miles, which is more than 
1,400 miles in length, and varies from 990 
to 1,300 miles in breadth, and which contains 
eighteen vast provinces, exclusive of the 
dependent territories of Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Thibet, Tonquin, Corea, and the 
Loo-Choo Islands, can scarcely fail to have 
a very imperfect administration. The fact 
is quite evident to foreigners, and the 
Chinese themselves are beginning to have 
more than a suspicion of its truth. The 
emperor alone, ‘‘the son of heaven,” the 
father of his people, who rarely emerges 
from the august seclusion of his palace, whose 
word is law, whose power over life and 
death is absolute, to whom the imperial 
revenues are due by right of birth, and 
before whom all foreheads are bowed low to 
the dust—he, indeed, may believe that he 
rules over the happiest of lands, and any 
attempt to undeceive him would be utterly 
vain; a ‘‘ child of the skies ’’ must be infal- 
lible, and can make no mistake. | 

It would seem, however, that Kin-Fo had come to | 
the conclusion that it was preferable to live under | 
European rather than Chinese authority; he had 
chosen to reside not in Shang-Hai itself, but in the 
portion of land that had been assigned to the 
Nnglish, and in which they maintained an inde- 
pendent autonomy. 

Shang-Hai proper is situated on the left-hand bank 
of the little Wang-Poo river, which, meeting the | 
Woo-Sung at right angles, joins the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or Blue River, and ultimately flows into the Yellow 
‘ea. The town is oval in shape, lying north and 
south, enclosed by high walls, through which five 
outlets lead to the suburbs. The narrow dirty streets 
are little better than paved lanes; the dingy shops, 
without fronts or stocks to attract, are served by 




















THE FORTUNE-TELLER, 


shopmen often naked to their waists. 


Not a carriage 
nor palanquin, and very rarely even a horseman, 
passes by ; here and there are scattered a few native 
temples and chapels belonging to foreigners; the 
only places of recreation are a ‘‘tea-garden” and a 
swampy parade ground, the dampness of which is 
accounted for by its being on the site of former 


rice-fields. Such are the chief points of a town 


| which, undesirable as it may seem as a place of 
| residence, yet numbers a population of 200,000, and 


is of considerable commercial importance. 

It was, in fact, the first town, after the treaty of 
Nanking, that was thrown open to European traffic, 
and in which foreigners were permitted to form 
establishments. Outside the town and suburbs, three 
portions of territory have been granied, subject to 
an annual rent, to the French, English, and Ameri- 
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cans, who have settled there to the number of about 
two thousand. 

Of the French grant of land, or ‘ concession,” as 
being of the least importance, there is little to be 
said. It lies almost entirely to the north of the 
town, and extends far as the small River Yong- 
King-Pang, which separates it from the English 
allotment. It contains the churches of the Laza- 
rists and Jesuits, in connection with which, four miles 
from the town, is the College of Tsikavé, where 
degrees are granted to the Chinese. The colony, 
however, is so small that it can bear no comparison 
with its neighbours; out of the ten houses of busi- 
ness established there in 1861, only three now remain, 
and even the discount bank has migrated to the 
English settlement. 

The American territory lies nearer the Woo-Sung, 
and is separated from the English concession by the 
Soo-Choo Creek, spanned by a wooden bridge. Its 
chief buildings are the Hotel Astor and the Mission 
Church. There are also docks of some magnitude, to 
which European as well as American vessels are 
brought for repairs. 

But by far the most flourishing of the three settle- 
ments is that appropriated to the English. The 
handsome residences on the quays, with luxurious 
verandahs and elegantly laid-out gardens, the abodes 
of merchant princes, the Oriental Bank, the ‘‘ Kong ” 
belonging to the celebrated house of Dent, the offices 
of the Jardynes, Russells, and other great firms, the 
English club, the theatre, the tennis-court, the race- 
course, the library, all unite to form what has, with 
no inconsiderable amount of justice, been called ‘ the 
model colony,” and, under a liberal administration as 
it.is, itis not altogether surprising to find what M. 
Léon Rousset has described as ‘‘ une ville chinoise 
d’un caractére tout particulier et qui n’a d’analogue 
nulle part d’ailleurs.”’ 

The foregoing account explains how a stranger 
approaching this corner of the world by the pic- 
turesque route of the Blue River would behold four 
flags floating in the same breeze, the French tricolour, 
the Union Jack, the American stars and stripes, and 
the yellow cross on the green ground of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Around Shang-Hai, the environs are flat and void 
of trees. Narrow stony roads and footpaths intersect 
each other at right-angles; reservoirs and ‘“ arroyos”’ 
provide the vast rich plantations with water; num- 
berless canals convey the junks right into the middle 
of the fields, as in Holland. The whole scene may 
be ¢-mpared to a drawing of a great green landscape 
without a frame. 

It was getting on towards midday when the Perma 
came alongside the quay of the eastern suburb of the 
native port. Kin-Fo and Wang landed at once. The 
bustle and the crowd were indescribable. On the 
river were junks by hundreds, pleasure-boats, ‘ sam- 
pans” resembling gondolas, gigs, and craft of every 
size, a veritable floating city, the home of a popula- 
tion that cannot be estimated at less than 40,000 
souls, all of the lower class, of whom the most 
fortunate and well-to-do can never hope to rise to 
the rank of literates or mandarins. The quay, too, 
was as densely peopled as the water, for there swarmed 
a motley multitude, merchants of all grades, vendors 
of oranges, earth-nuts, and shaddocks, seamen of 
many a nation, water-carriers, fortune-tellers, Bud- 
dhist priests, Catholic priests, dressed in Chinese 
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and ‘‘compradores,”’ agents for transacting the nego- 
tiations with European merchants. 

‘The two friends sauntered leisurely along the quay. 
Kin-Fo, fan in hand, in careless indifference, hardiy 
cast a look at the noisy multitude that thronged 
around. For him, owner as he was of a fortune 
that would go some way towards buying a good slice 
of the whole suburbs, the chink of the Mexican 
piastres, silver taels, and copper sapecks,* in their 
active circulation, was a sound that excited no personal 
interest. Wang had opened his huge yellow umbrella 
decorated with figures of black monsters, and walked 
along, suffering very little to escape the keen cye of 
his observation. As they passed the East Gato he 
caught sight of about a dozen bamboo-cages, which 
contained the heads of a lot of criminals who had 
been executed the day before. 

‘‘ Better have filled those fellows’ heads with 
knowledge than cut them off;” he muttered to himself. 

Kin-Fo did not happen to hear the remark, other- 
wise he might have felt considerable surprise at such 
a sentiment uttered by one who formerly had been a 
Tai-Ping. 

Leaving the quay, and passing round the walls, 
they came close upon the French allotment, and had 
their attention directed to a man dressed in a long 
blue robe, who was trying to attract a crowd by 
beating a hollow buffalo’s horn with a stick. 

“Ah, look!” cried Wang, ‘‘here is a Sien- 
Cheng!” 

“Well,” said Kin-Fo; ‘ what of that?” 

‘“‘Oh! but it’s just the time; you are going to be 
married; he must tell your fortune!” replied the 
philosopher. 

Kin-Fo had no wish for his fortune to be told, and 
was conscious of his reluctance; nevertheless, at 
Wang’s suggestion he came to a standstill. 

A “ Sien-Cheng ”’ is a recognised itinerant fortune- 
teller, who for a few sapecks is ready to reveal all 
the secrets of the future. Lis professional appliances 
are nothing more than a pack of sixty-four cards 
and a small bird ina cage, which he carries attached 
to his button-hole. The cards are painted with pic- 
tures of gods, men, and beasts. The Chinese gene- 
rally are very superstitious, but they are particularly 
prone to respect the prognostications of a Sien- 
Cheng. 

At a sign from Wang, the man spread a calico 
sheet upon the ground and deposited his bird-cage 
upon it. He then produced his pack of cards, shuffled 
them, and dealt them out, face downwards, upon the 
sheet. Opening the door of the cage, he retired for 
the bird to come out. The bird hopped out, picked 
upa card, and hopped back again. 1t was rewarded 
with a grain or two of rice. The card was turned 
up: it was a picture of a man, anda motto was 
written under the picture in ‘ kunan-runa,” the 
official language of the north, which is understood 
by none except the educated classes. The Sien- 
Cheng took up the card, and, formally exhibiting 1t, 
began to tell the identical story which is delivered 
by fortune-tellers all over the world—there should be 
first one grievous difficulty, and afterwards bliss for 
ten thousand years. 

“Not so bad!” blandly observed Kin-Fo ; “ oné 
difficulty is not much ;” and he flung a tael on the 
white sheet. 


— 








* The piastre is worth about 4s.34d., the tael about 6s. 7d. The sapes* 





fashion, native soldiers, “ ti-paos,” 02 local police, 


is only one-twentieth of a penny. 
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The fortune-teller clutched at the silver piece as a 
hungry dog would clutch at a bone. It was rarely 
that a guerdon so good fell to his lot. 

They recommenced their way, and approached the 
French colony, the tutor pondering how remarkably 
the oracle they had just consulted coincided with his 
own theories, the young man nursing the conviction 
that no serious difficulty was likely to befall him. 
They passed the French consulate, crossed the narrow 
bridge over the Yong-King-Pang, and, entering the 
British quarter, kept on their way until they reached 
the chief European quay. 

By this time the midday hour had struck, at 
which a Chinaman’s commercial day comes to a close. 
Quickly the stir of business began to lull, and, as if 
by magic, the bustle of the English settlement sub- 
sided into a still and noiseless calm. 

Several ships had just entered the port, the majority 
of them carrying the British flag. A proportion of 
nine out of ten of them were probably freighted with 
opium—that powerful narcotic with which England 
supplies China, it is said, at a profit of 300 per cent., 
and at an advantage to her revenue of nearly 
£10,000,000 a year. In vain has the Chinese 
Government expostulated and endeavoured to put a 
stop to the importation ; the war of 1841, and the 
Treaty of Nanking alike, have secured open rights 
to British traders ; and although the Government at 
Peking has denounced a penalty of death upon any 
Chinese subject who directly or indirectly traffics in 
the drug, ways and means are ever found to evade 
the enactment and to escape the punishment. It is 
asserted that the mandarin governor of Shang-Hai 
annually adds some thousands of pounds to the 
emoluments of his post merely by shutting his eyes 
to the delinquencies of his subordinates. 

It is only justice to record that neither Kin-Fo nor 
Wang ever yielded to the seductions of opium- 
smoking ; not an ounce of the dangerous poison had 
ever found its way to the interior of the handsome 
dwelling at which within another hour the young 
man and his sage counsellor arrived. 

“ Better teach a nation than stupefy them!” Wang 
would repeatedly say; and ignoring the Tai-Ping 
principles of former days, would add, ‘‘ Commerce is 
all very well, but philosophy is better!” 





ROEBUCK, BENTHAM, AND JOHN STUART 
MILL. 


HE recent death of Mr. Roebuck has recalled 

many incidents in his career. The following 
letter was found by him among the papers of Mr. 
Bentham, the jurist and law commentator. Mr. 
Roebuck sent it to the ‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph ” 
with the accompanying note :— 


“Tsend you a curious Ms. which I found by accident in the 
year 1827, at the house of Jeremy Bentham. The original I 
intend to send to the British Museum, as I consider it a piece 
of remarkable evidence respecting the education of a vi ry re- 
markable man. It shows how much may be done early to bring 
the mind on by care and supervision. The education of John 
Mill was conducted by his father, James Mill, whom, mentally, 
I consider a greater man than his son. The publication will, I 
think, do good, and serve to excite the ambition of many who 
are beginning life, and act asa _monition to many to whom is 
entrusted the education of our youth.” 

_ Copy of a letter from John Stuart Mill to Sir Samuel 
Bentham, July 80th, 1819, [John Stuart Mill was born 24th 
May, 18067, ~ 
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** Acton-place, July 30th, 1819, Hoxton. 

‘* Aged 13.3 m.—My dear Sir,—It is so long since I last had 
the pleasure of seeing you that I have almost forgotten when it 
was, but I believe it was in the year 1814, the first year we were 
at Ford Abbey. I am very much obliged to you for your 
inquiries with respect to my progress in my studies; and as 
nearly as I can remember I will endeavour to give an account of 
them from that year. 

**In the year 1814 I read Thucydides, and Anacreon, and I 
believe the Electra of Sophocles, the Phcenissw of Euripides, and 
the Plutus and the Clouds of Aristophanes. I also read the 
Philippics of Demosthenes. 

“The Latin which I read was only the ‘ Oration of Cicero for 
the poet Archias,’ and the part of his pleading against Verres. 
And in Mathematics I was then reading Euclid; I also began 
Euler’s Algebra, Bonnycastle’s, principally for the sake of the 
examples to perform. I read likewise some of West’s Geometry. 

** Aged 9.—The Greek which I read in the year 1815 was, I 
think, Homer’s Odyssey, Theocritus, some of Pindar, and the 
two orations of Aischines and Demosthenes on the Crown. In 
Latin I read the six first books, I believe, of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, the five first books of Livy, the Bucolics, and the six 
first books of the Aneid of Virgil, and part of Cicero’s Orations. 
In Mathematics, after finishing the first six books, with the 
eleventh and twelfth of Euclid, and the Geometry of West, I 
studied Simpson’s Conic Sections, and also West’s Conic Sec- 
tions, Mensuration and Spherics; and in Algebra, Hessy’s 
Algebra and Newton’s Universal Arithmetic, in which I per- 
formed all the problems without the book, and most of them 
without any help from the book. 

** Aged 10.—In the year 1816 I read the following Greek: Part 
of Polybius, all Xenophon’s Hellenics, the Ajax, and the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Medea of Euripides, and the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and great part of the Anthologia Greca. In 
Latin I read all Horace, except the Book of Epodes; and in 
Mathematics 1 read Stewart’s Propositiones Geometric, Play- 
fair’s Trigonometry at the end of his Euclid, and an article on 
Geometry in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 1 also studied 
Simpson’s Algebra. 

“ Aged 11.—In the year 1817 I read Thucydides a second 
time, and I likewise read a great many Orations of Demosthenes 
and all Aristotle’s Khetoric, of which I made a synoptic table. 
In Latin I read all Lucretius, except the last book, and Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus, his Topica, and his Treatise, De Partitione 
Oratoria. I read in Conic Sections an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and Simpson’s Fluxions. In the application of 
Mathematics I read Keill’s Astronomy and Robinson’s Mechanical 
Philosopher. 

‘* Last year I read some more of Demosthenes, and the four 
first books of Aristotle’s Organon, all which 1 tabulated in the 
same manner as his Rhetoric. 

“In Latin I read all the works of Tacitus, except the 
dialogue concerning oratory, and great part of Juvenal, and 
began Quintillian. In Mathematics and their application I 
read Emerson’s Optics, and a Treatise on Trigonometry by Pro- 
fessor Wallace, of the Military College, near Bagshot, intended 
for the use of the cadets. I likewise re-solved several problems 
in various branches of Mathematics ; and began an article on 
Fluxions in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

‘¢ This year I read Plato’s Dialogues called Georgias and Pro- 
tagoras, and his Republic, of which I made an extract. I am 
still reading Quintillian and the article on Fluxions, and am 
performing without book the problems in Simpson’s Select 
Exercises. 

‘Last year I began to learn Logic. I have read several Latin 
books of Logic : those of Smith, Brerewood, and Du Trieu, and 
part of Burgersdinius, as far as 1 have gone in Aristotle. | 
have also read Hobbes’ Logic. 

‘©T am now learning Political Economy. I have made a kind 
of treatise from what my father has explained to me on that 
subject, and I am now reading Mr. Ricardo’s work and writing 
an abstract of it. Ihave learnt a little Natural Philosophy, and, 
having had an opportunity of attending a course of lectures on 
Chemistry, delivered by Mr. Phillips, at the Royal Military 
College, I have applied myself particularly to that science, and 
have read the last edition of Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry. 

‘*7 have now and then attempted to write Poetry. The last 
production of that kind at which I tried my hand was a 
tragedy. I have now another in view in which I hope to correct 
the faults of this. 

“This is to the best of my remembrance a true account of 
my own progress since the year 1814. 

** Your obedient humble servant, 





** To Sir Samuel Bentham,” ‘‘Joun Stuart M111,” 











Parictics. 


Tue AMERICAN Buivut.—The following calculation of the 
fecundity of this species of Aphis, from Professor Owen’s ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals,” will afford some explanation of the 
extraordinary numbers in which these creatures sometimes 
oceur: ‘* The Aphis lanigera produces each year ten viviparous 
broods, and one which is oviparous, and each generation 
averages 100 individuals : 1st generation, 1 aphis, produces, 
2nd generation, 100 (one hundred) ; 3rd generation, 10,000 (ten 
thousand) ; 4th generation, 1,000,000 (one million) ; 5th gene- 
ration, 100,000,000 (one hundred millions); 6th generation, 
10,000,000,000 (ten billions) ; 7th generation, 1,000,000,000,000 
(one trillion) ; 8th generation, 100,000,000,000,000 (one hun- 
dred trillions); 9th generation, 10,000,000,000,000,000 (ten 
quatrillions) ; 10th generation 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 (one 
quintillion). If the oviparous generation be added to this, you 
will have a thirty times greater result.” One mode of prevent- 
ing the attacks of this formidable garden enemy is given in 
‘* The Leisure Hour” for 1878, p. 496. 


ANOTHER Norru-East Arctic Exrrepirion.—In a letter to 
M. Sibiriakoff, Professor Nordenskjéld expresses his intention 
of undertaking another voyage to the northern coast of Asia, as 
soon as circumstances permit. ‘‘ After my return,” he says, 
‘*T think of spending a year on preparing an account of the 
voyage of the Vega, and it is my desire then to continue the 
exploration of the [ey Ocean along the coast of Siberia, making 
the River Lena the point of departure and the New Siberian 
Isles the basis of operations. For the object I have proposed to 
myself—namely, the rendering of the northern part of Asia 
completely accessible to commercial shipping—the prosecution 
of these researches is of paramount importance.” 


Row.anp Hitt MemorrAt.—The proposed memorial to the 
founder of the cheap postal system has taken the sensible direction 
of a benevolent fund for aged and distressed Post Office empleyés, 
their widows and orphans, in addition to a statue near the 
Post Office and a monument in Westminster Abbey. In a letter 
to the Lord Mayor of London, enclosing a subscription, Mr. 
Gladstone said: ‘‘The Institution it is proposed to found will, 
without doubt, be useful ; and I venture to hope that a sufficient 
control over it will be given to the Post Office authorities for the 
time being. The memorial—I mean the more personal memorial 
—will recall to public memory in future times one who has well 
served the public in our own day. I think Sir R. Hill is not 
the less entitled to rank among discoverers, because what he, as I 
believe, discovered was an idea. It was an idea involving a 
se ; it has tended to the increase alike of commerce, of 
iterature, and of domestic habits and happiness ; it has found 
its way among all civilised nations, and in its development and 
application the inventor showed an execution and administrative 
power worthy of the excellence of the original idea itself. 
There are few or none among us who have not felt its influence, 
and it appears to me that its value ought to be acknowledged 
throughout the country by a very wide circle of subscriptions.” 


INCOME-TAX.—F rom an annual Parliamentary return recently 
issued, giving an account of ‘‘ Imperial Revenue” raised by 
taxation, it appears that the net annual income or value charged 
with income-tax in the United Kingdom, which amounted to 
£503,676,578 in the financial year 1875-6, but fell to 
£490,344,906 in the year 1876-7, recovered to £493,598,158 in 
1877-8. In that year, 1877-8, the amount charged with duty 
under Schedule A, which is for lands and tenements, was 
£162,871,592, or nearly £1,800,000 more than in the preceding 
year. UnderSchedule B, for occupation of land, tenements, and 
hereditaments, the amount was £35, 489,603, a decrease of nearly 
£700,000 compared with the preceding year. Under Schedule 
C, for annuities and dividends payable out of the public revenue, 
the amount was £39,908,025, a decrease of £60,000. Under 
Schedule D, for professions and trades (including railways, 
canals, mines, gasworks, waterworks, etc.), the amount was 
£229,960,324, or £1,173,812 more than the preceding year, 
1876-7. Under Schedule E, for public offices and public 
pensions, and salaries under corporate bodies, the amount was 
£25,368,614, an increase of more than £1,000,000 over 1876-7. 


FLOWERS AND INsEcTs.—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.nr.s., Edin., 
in a lecture on flowers and insects, mentions some curious facts 
about fertilising of plants. According to experiments by 
Darwin, it is found that plants fertilised by their own pollen 








did not bear so many seeds, and did not give rise to 
such healthy offspring, as plants which had been cross-fertilised, 
Many plants had, in fact, been proved to be unfertile when their 
own pollen was applied to their own pistils. Nature had, in 
fact, so developed in such cases the tendency to cross-fertilisation 
that the latter process had become the true law and way of lifa 
for these species. Nature had meansat her disposal for preventine 
self-fertilisation and securing the cross-fertilisation of plants, 
Many trees, such as firs and pines, were wind-fertilised ; such a 

lant as a dead nettle was insect-fertilised. It might be said to 

e a rule that wherever a flower presented (like the orchid) 
any peculiarity of shape, that peculiarity was adapted to 
favour the visit of some special insect, which, attracted to the 
flower by scent, honey, colour, or other means, delighted itself 
and did good, although unconscious, service to the plant. Some 
plants (such as red clover, for instance) would become extinct 
but for the presence of such insectsas humble-bees. Clover 
plants were liable to become absolutely sterile when these insects 
were absent from any given district. A German rhyme said that 
on the humble-bee depended the intellect and muscle and, in 
fact, the greatness of Britain. For, said the botanist, clover 
forms the staple food of the ox, and upon beef depends British 
bone and British brain. But humble-bees fertilise and continue 
the clover, whilst field-mice kill the humble-bees. Cats kill 
the field-mice, and thus preserve the clover, and old maids keep 
cats ; therefore the spinsters of England by scientific demonstra. 
tion conserve the British nation ! 


An Op Sartor on THE SABBATH.—Admiral Sir W. King 
Hall, in recently addressing a public meeting at the opening of a 
Drinking Fountain, said : icf am so glad to see around me so 
many of the working men whilst I state that after over fifty 

ears’ service in her Maijesty’s Navy, and during that timo 
having been in many foreign lands, as in God’s sight, I believe 
the greatness, liberty, and happiness of this country greatly 
depend on the Sabbath days being hallowed, with our Bible 
free and open to all. It is a day of rest; and, my friends— 
working men especially—set your faces like a flint against any 
attempt to deprive you of its rest and sacredness. I will tell 
you a little story which made a a impression on me, 
showing the blessing which we enjoy in that rest, and brought 
to my notice by a Chinese pilot—a most intellectual man. 
Twenty-two years ago I commanded the Calcutta at Hong-Kong. 
Divine service had been performed, and the crew, several hun- 
dred, were of course undisturbed on the Sabbath day. On 
shore, close to us, were houses being built ; sawyers and masons, 
and others, in quarries hard at work ; when, touching me, he 
said very seriously, ‘ Your Joss (God) is better and kinder than 
our Joss, for He gives you holiday and rest one day in seven, 
and we’ve only one day in all the year, on New Year’s day.’ And 
this is the case. Just picture working hard from morning till 
night for 364 days, and only one day of rest! and then prix 
the Sabbath!” 


Sra FisHeries.—A special Commission of Inquiry has been 
held examining various matters connected with the British Sea 
Fisheries. At the close of their report the Commissioners, Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Frank Buckland, thus sum up the conclusions 
at which they have arrived :— 

‘1, That there is no evidence that the use of the trawl net or 
beam trawl of the seine net or ground seine, or of any other mode 
of fishing, involves the wasteful destruction of the fish or spawn. 
2. That there is no evidence that the supply of fish generally 
on the coasts of England and Wales is decreasing. 3. That in 
those cases in which the supply is decreasing, there is no evidence 
that the decrease is due to wasteful fishing, or to over fishing. 
4, That in Cornwall indirect injury is done both to trawl fisher- 
men and drift fishermen by the undue favour which the law has 
shown to pilchard seines. 5. That elsewhere considerable 
injury is done by trawlers both to drift fishermen and to hook 
and line fishermen. 6. That the injury has increased since the 
introduction of steam trawling. 7. That the injury thus done is 
usually accidental, and that the chance of accidents is increased 
by the defective regulations in force for the lights of fishing 
vessels, 8. That fixed engines confer a monopoly upon particular 
fishermen, which is opposed to the ordinary principles of legis- 
lation.” 

On which report various proposals are submitted fx practical 
legislation. 
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